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PERSIA . 1 

C OL. SYKES has long won a position of 
authority and distinction in Persian ques¬ 
tions by his travels and studies, including the 
well-known “Ten Thousand Miles in Persia,” an 
“ ouvrage couronne ” (by the Royal Geographical 
Society) more than ten years ago. But for many 
years he has cherished the idea of a Persian his¬ 
tory, only now fulfilled—the crown of his labours. 
Sir John Malcolm’s “History of Persia from the 
most Early Period to the Present Time ” appeared 
in 1815, and since that time no English Orientalist 
has attempted the same task on a similar, or 
adequate, scale. Sir Clements Markham’s useful 
“Sketch of the History of Persia ” (1874) does not 
claim to come into the comparison—excellent as 
it is. Since Malcolm’s work, a century ago, the 
field of investigation has been transformed; mines 
of buried treasure have shown 
something more than “ neglected 
agricultural land.” The cunei¬ 
form inscriptions have been de¬ 
ciphered ; such records as the 
cylinder of Cyrus and the Behis- 
tun record of Darius have been 
discovered and interpreted; his¬ 
toric sites have been excavated; 
we have in a measure evoked the 
spirit of ancient Persia. The 
modern world is now in a position 
to understand to some degree the 
Persian side in the struggle with 
Hellas and with Rome, and to 
revise old notions, based exclu¬ 
sively upon Western information 
and Western view's. Ancient 
Persia can no longer be treated 
as a mere barbaric despotism, 
which has contributed nothing to 
civilisation. 

Col. Sykes has special advan¬ 
tages from his close personal 
knowledge of so much of the 
ground; for twenty-one years he 
has lived in Persia; as a diplomatist, a soldier, a 
traveller, and a student he has seen the Middle 
East from various sides and penetrated many dis¬ 
guises. Peculiarly good, among many good 
things, are the geographical and topographical 
sections and references, such as the chapters that 
introduce the work (“Configuration, Climate,” 
etc.), and the constant elucidations of history 
through the personal wanderings and investiga¬ 
tions of the writer. Archaeology and topography 
are well combined in the account of the great 
ruined sites of Achaemenian and Sasanid Persia, 
and the history of culture is not forgotten in the 
sections given to Persian customs, language, 
letters, and art, in various periods. 

This book seems to give a fresh interest and 
value to the time of early Persian greatness— 

1 “A History of Persia.” By Lieut.-Col. P. M. Sykes. Vol. i., pp. xxvi 
+344. Vo), ii., pp. xxii+565. (London: Macmillan and Co., Ltd., 1915.) 
Price 505. net, two volumts. 
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from the rise of Cyrus to the death of Darius 
Hystaspes—as well as to that attractive and 
neglected subject of the Sasanid kingdom, where 
“Asiatic slaves” appear struggling so long and 
so successfully against the Far Eastern expansion 
of Rome. The whole subject of Zoroaster and 
fire worship is sympathetically treated, and one 
may learn much of Old Persian architecture, art, 
and poetry from these pages. 

In the Abbasid period of Muhammadan rule the 
author W'ell develops the subject of Persian in¬ 
fluence—so notably revived, after a time of deep 
depression, by the overthrow of the Umayyads and 
the transference of the capital from Syrian 
Damascus to Baghdad on the Tigris. The reader 
may be referred to the forty-ninth, fiftieth, and 
fifty-fourth chapters : “ Persian Ascendancy in the 
Early Abbasid Period,” “The Golden Age of 
Islam,” and “Persian Literature before the 


Mongol Invasion,” some of the most interesting 
and valuable in this work. 

The Mongol Ilkhanate of Persia, in its political 
history, might perhaps have been made more of 
(except for the reign of the ugly and glorious 
dwarf, Ghazan, which is fully appreciated); on 
the other hand, the survey of Persian literature 
and art under the Mongols is very useful. But no 
part of this history is more serviceable, for none 
fills a more evident want, than the picture of the 
rise and fortunes of the new' independent Shiite 
Persia, after the fall of the Timurids, in the six¬ 
teenth century. Of few parts of Persian story is it 
perhaps more difficult to gain really good informa¬ 
tion and criticism; of few parts is there more 
general ignorance. 

The illustrations, by themselves, are note¬ 
worthy, and place us under a debt to the author, 
who has furnished many from his own collections 
and photographs. Some excellent things come 



Fig. r.—Gold model of Achsemenian chariot. (From “ Treasure of the Oxus.”) From “ A History 

of Persia.” 
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from Hommaire de Hell’s “Voyage en Turquie 
et en Perse,” Layard’s “Nineveh,” J. de Morgan’s 
“Delegation en Perse,” Dieulafoy’s “ L’Acropole 
de Suse ” and “L’Art antique de la Perse,” the 
“Treasure of the Oxus,” and Martin’s “Miniature 
Painting in Persia ” ; Vereshchagin’s pictures of 
Russian Central Asia have also been laid under 
contribution; and the author’s industry and en¬ 
thusiasm have collected treasures from many other 
sources. Besides the headpieces of the chapters, 
reproducing early coins, seals, gems, medallions, 
vases, cylinders, inscriptions, armour, and scenes 
of war, chase, and agriculture, more than 160 
full-page designs, some in colour, are true illustra¬ 
tions of an admirable work. The seven maps are 
perhaps somewhat less pleasing and effective, 
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214), and several of the author’s own photographs 
(e.g., ii., 340, 342). 

It is perhaps open to criticism that so much 
space has been given to early Oriental matters 
before Cyrus, and that such deep digressions are 
sometimes made into external history of later time, 
well away from the main subject (see chaps. 4-7, 
20, 44-6). The comparative value of the great 
figures of the Persian stage may be sometimes 
overrated; even Alexander of Macedon is perhaps 
a case of this. One could wish that Col. Sykes 
had given the Behistun inscription in full. In his 
picture of Zoroastrianism he scarcely seems to 
allow sufficiently for shadow as well as light, for 
readiness to persecute as well as for “good 
thoughts, good words, good deeds” ( Humata, 



Fig. 2.—Kupkan, the home of Imam Kuli. From “A History of Persia.’’ 


though mostly of good average merit; that of 
Central Asia, facing p. 84, vol. ii., leaves one 
cold; that showing the Persian provinces, under 
the Abbasids, vol. ii., p. 62, is perhaps the best. 
Some of the pictures (among which, of course, 
none are “ fancy ”) are of striking beauty, in¬ 
terest, or clearness: one might instance the 
“Ararat” of vol. i., p. 4, the “Friezes of the 
Archers,” and “Lions” at Susa, facing pp. 58 
and 194 in the same volume; the photographs of 
Bandar Abbas, Yazd, and Kirman, by H. R. 
Sykes, in vol. ii. ; the specimen chariot of the 
First Persian Empire (i., 150), the tomb of 

Cyrus (i., 164), the captivity of Valerian in the 
hands of Shapur (i., 432), the tomb of Timur (ii., 
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Hukhta, Hvarshta). It was not merely from the 
Church of Rome, but from the Catholic Com¬ 
munion in East and West that the Nestorians 
broke off. But the whole book is delightful, and 
one cannot but hope that it will be widely read 
and carefully studied; it is sure to be enjoyed. 


THE SAN FRANCISCO MEETING OF THE 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 

S INCE the American Association, in 1902, de¬ 
finitely changed the date of its regular 
meetings to mid-winter it has, prior to the present 
year, held two summer meetings—one in Ithaca, 
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